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WASHINGTON  NEWSLEHER 


EXERCISE  DEMOCRACY:  QUESTION  THE  CANDIDATES 


Are  people  in  this  country  giving  up  on  democracy?  Plenty 
of  evidence  suggests  that  we  are.  But  this  election  year  offers 
both  a  challenge  and  an  opportunity  for  strong  citizen  partici¬ 
pation  to  reverse  the  trend.  Ordinary  people — all  of  us — need 
to  pay  attention  to  the  elections:  make  our  views  known  to 
candidates,  encourage  intelligent  public  debate,  demand 
more  than  superficial  "sound-bite"  coverage  by  the  news 
media,  support  the  candidates  of  our  choice  in  whatever  ways 
are  appropriate,  and  VOTE — in  both  primary  and  general 
elections. 

In  this  FCNL  Newsletter,  we  offer  challenging  questions 
for  candidates  as  one  tool  to  help  readers  contribute  to  this 
process. 


Against  a  backdrop  of  dramatic  changes  both  at  home  and 
abroad — some  auspicious,  some  frightening — U.S.  voters  this  year 
will  elect  a  president  and  vice-president,  one-third  of  the  members 
of  the  Senate,  and  the  entire  House  of  Representatives.  Already, 
candidates  are  polling  their  constituents  and  trying  out  slogans. 

Americans  tend  to  yawn  at  election  news,  even  though  later  they 
may  complain  bitterly  about  the  results.  In  1 980,  when  inflation  was 
chomping  away  at  the  gains  people  had  made  in  the  '60s  and  '70s, 
only  52.6%  of  the  eligible  population  even  voted  in  the  presidential 
election.  That  election  had  the  lowest  turnout  of  any  presidential 
election  since  World  War  II.  Ronald  Reagan's  "landslide"  victory  in 
1 980  amounted  to  election  by  less  than  27%  of  those  eligible  to  vote. 
In  1984,  only  47.7%  of  the  eligible  population  voted,  and  in  1988 
the  percentage  dropped  to  44.8%. 

The  1 980  presidential  election  ushered  in  a  new  era,  featuring 
negative  attitudes  toward  government,  its  programs,  and  its  workers; 
celebration  of  personal  gain  and  individual  wealth;  and  intolerance 
toward  those  who  couldn't  (or  "just  wouldn't")  make  it  in  a  free 
enterprise  economy.  That  was  the  '80s. 

The  '90s:  Portrait  of  Decline? 

As  we  move  into  the  '90s  and  toward  a  new  century,  the  picture 
painted  in  the  '80s  has  lost  its  appeal.  Nationwide  polls  appear  to 
verify  a  virtual  consensus  that  our  economy  is  in  deep  trouble.  A  full 
80%  of  all  workers  worry  about  the  security  of  their  jobs,  and  know 
someone  who  has  already  lost  his  or  her  employment.  The  federal 
government  is  stumbling  under  a  gargantuan  debt  of  $3.2  trillion 


dollars.  State  and  local  governments  are  cutting  services,  closing 
departments,  furloughing  employees,  and  in  some  cases  even 
declaringbankruptcy  under  the  weight  of  their  budget  crises.  More 
than  1,000  federally-insured  savings  and  loan  institutions  have 
failed;  now  about  200  banks  per  year  are  weakening  and  falling  like 
their  S&L  cousins.  Meanwhile,  both  the  unseemly  triumphalism 
that  accompanied  the  Gulf  war  and  any  concern  for  its  victims  have 
faded  from  public  attention. 

The  people  of  the  U.S.  are  voicing  low  confidence  in  the 
President  and  Congress.  In  a  recent  Gannett  poll,  55%  of  all 
respondents  held  Congress  responsible  for  the  nation's  economic 
troubles;  another  20%  blamed  both  Congress  and  the  President. 

Recent  special  election  results  have  led  many  political  advisers  to 
encourage  their  candidates  to  distance  themselves  from  the  institu¬ 
tion  and  history  of  Congress — to  claim,  in  effect,  "I'm  not  one  of 
them."  If  this  rhetoric  escalates  and  feeds  on  itself,  voters'  legitimate 
dissatisfaction  with  certain  actions  or  omissions  by  Congress  may 
turn  into  indiscriminate  contempt  for  Congress  as  an  institution. 
Voter  disgust  with  "the  system"  can  become  a  mammoth  self- 
fulfilling  prophecy  if  it  leads  people  to  stay  away  from  the  polls  in 
ever-greater  numbers — leaving  only  those  with  a  personal  stake  in 
"the  system"  to  make  all  the  decisions. 

An  Opportunity  to  Make  a  Difference 

This  year's  elections  are  occurring  when  many  states  have 
redrawn  the  lines  of  their  election  districts,  in  response  to  the  1990 
census.  Some  new  districts  have  been  created,  some  old  districts 
combined.  These  changes  may  tend  to  uproot  the  long-standing 
assumptions  about  incumbency — that  approximately  96%  of  all 
Incumbents  who  run  will  be  re-elected.  The  '92  elections  present 
the  possibility  of  some  genuine  contests. 

What  will  be  the  substance  of  these  contests?  Will  voters  look 
beyond  the  popular  "Congress-bashing"  rhetoric  being  adopted  this 
season  by  challengers  and — astonishingly — incumbents  themselves? 
Will  voters  call  on  candidates  to  describe  their  plans  for  rebuilding 
the  nation?  Will  citizens  expect  and  demand  new  global  visions  that 
fit  the  new  world  of  the  '90s,  and  that  will  assure  the  survival  of  the 
planet  and  its  people?  Will  voters  insist  on  substantive  debate  about 
policies  and  commitments — not  personalities  and  politics?  Will 
they  even  vote? 

Those  who  refuse  to  succumb  to  cynicism  will  have  influence  far 
beyond  their  numbers. 
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U.S.  MILITARY  POLICY  FOR  THE 
"NEW  WORLD  ORDER" 

Everybody’s  talking  about  a  *‘new  world  order,”  but 
it’s  not  clear  what  they  mean.  With  end  of  the  Cold  War, 
is  it  necessary  for  the  Cl.S.  to  maintain  the  same  kind  of 
military  establishment  we  have  had  for  decades?  Where 
is  the  direct  threat?  Shouldn’t  U.S.  military  planning 
and  policies  be  altered  to  reflect  new  developments  in 
the  world? 

The  world  witnessed  several  historic  events  in  1991 .  With  the 
demise  of  the  Soviet  Union,  East-West  tensions  decreased  dramati¬ 
cally;  client  states  of  the  former  Soviet  Union  now  find  themselves 
without  a  patron,  and  some  are  looking  to  the  United  States  for  a 
new  partnership.  The  United  States  "won  the  war"  against  Iraq,  but 
may  yet  miss  the  opportunity  to  "win  the  peace"  in  the  Persian  Gulf 
and  Middle  East.  President  Bush  announced  a  reduction  in  the  U.S. 
nuclear  arsenal,  and  the  administration  is  considering  reducing  the 
military  budget  lower  than  the  originally-envisioned  25  percent. 
Nevertheless,  military  spending  remains  too  high.  Significant  fund¬ 
ing  for  conventional  weapons  continues;  Congress  and  the  admini¬ 
stration  are  reluctant  to  move  quickly  to  reduce  military  manpower 
because  of  the  jobs  issue;  and  defense  contractors  continue  manu¬ 
facturing  arms,  with  no  apparent  effort  at  peaceful  economic 
conversion. 

U.S.  military  planners  seem  to  need  a  threat  to  justify  continuing 
interventionist  policies  and  are  actively  seeking  new  threats  to 
defend  against.  In  their  view,  random  terrorism.  Third  World 
conflicts,  insurrections,  international  drug  trafficking,  etc.,  are  all 
justifications  for  continued  military  planning  and  strategy.  But  the 
U.S.  cannot  be  the  world's  policeman.  Alternatives  exist:  for 
example,  strengthening  the  UN's  role  so  it  can  assume  greater 
responsibility  for  resolving  regional  conflicts.  More  importantly,  the 
U.S.  along  with  international  organizations  should  develop  mecha¬ 
nisms  to  alleviate  the  underlying  causes  of  war — such  as  economic 
inequities,  poverty,  and  suppression  of  political  views. 


U.S.-JAPAN  TRADE: 

CAN  IT  BE  A  WIN-WIN  SITUATION? 

Many  people  think  we  should  ”get  tough”  with  Japan 
because  of  its  trade  Imbalance  with  the  Cl.S.  Would  that 
help?  How  can  the  U.S  and  Japan  achieve  mutually 
acceptable  trade  goals?  Is  the  U.S.  using  Japan  as  an 
example  of  how  the  U.S.  will  manage  other  emerging 
trade  conflicts? 

Much  media  attention  has  been  devoted  to  Japan  over  the  past 
few  months,  particularly  concerning  the  $41  billion  U.S.  trade 
deficit  with  Japan.  Although  the  United  States  is  the  largest  beef 
exporter  to  Japan,  the  United  States  has  accused  Japan  of  unfair 
trading  practices  which  close  Japanese  markets  to  other  U.S.  ex¬ 
ports.  The  Bush  administration  has  urged  Japan  to  open  its  markets 
to  U.S.  exports  and  to  restrict  Japanese  auto  exports  to  the  United 
States — steps  that  could  reduce  the  trade  deficit.  The  Japanese 
counter  that  there's  little  more  they  can  do.  The  Japanese  tell  the 
United  States  to  restructure  its  industry,  eliminate  the  huge  disparity 


between  salaries  of  corporate  management  and  the  worker,  and 
provide  worker  incentives.  In  the  House  of  Representatives,  legis¬ 
lation  has  been  introduced  that  would  close  U.S.  markets  to  foreign 
competitors  if  those  competitors  refuse  to  open  their  markets  to  U.S. 
exports.  Critics  of  the  legislation  argue  that  such  a  protectionist 
approach  to  our  trade  problems  will  harm  U.S.  workers.  Critics  also 
charge  that  even  if  the  Japanese  did  everything  the  U.S.  wanted  it  to, 
the  trade  deficit  would  be  reduced  by  only  a  third. 

This  dispute  between  Japan  and  the  U.S.  creates  the  potential  for 
a  serious  "trade  conflict."  Despite  the  agreements  reached  between 
the  U.S.  and  Japan  during  President  Bush's  recent  trip.  Japan¬ 
bashing  remains  a  favorite  pastime  in  America,  often  with  ugly  racial 
overtones.  Government  and  elected  officials,  as  well  as  U.S. 
workers,  are  quick  to  blame  Japan  for  the  problems  of  American 
industry.  At  the  same  time,  the  United  States  and  the  European 
Economic  Community  have  had  ongoing  and  so  far  unresolvable 
differences  over  agricultural  subsidies.  Yet  we  see  very  little  media 
coverage  of  the  U.S.-European  trade  policy  differences. 


FOREIGN  AID  THAT  DOESN'T 

It’s  not  clear  to  me  that  the  goals  of  the  U.S.  foreign 
aid  program  have  much  to  do  with  humanitarian  pur¬ 
poses.  Now  that  the  world  has  changed  a  lot,  shouldn’t 
we  be  reducing  or  eliminating  military  assistance  from 
the  foreign  aid  program?  Why  doesn’t  the  U.S.  direct 
resources  toward  development  and  relieving  poverty, 
instead  of  boosting  the  arms  trade? 

The  goal  of  the  U.S.  foreign  aid  program  since  World  War  II  has 
been  the  containment  of  communism.  This  policy  has  been  used  to 
justify  the  increase  of  the  security  component  of  foreign  aid  and  the 
decrease  of  funds  for  development  aid.  Now,  with  the  collapse  of 
communism  in  Eastern  Europe,  including  the  USSR,  this  policy  has 
lost  its  enemy.  There  is  now  an  opportunity  to  examine  the  foreign 
aid  program  to  differentiate  between  "good"  and  "bad"  aid. 

The  concentration  of  foreign  aid  on  military  assistance  has 
contributed  to  arms  proliferation,  as  recipient  nations  have  pur¬ 
chased  U.S.  weapons.  In  a  recent  Washington  Post  editorial  (1 2/24/ 
91),  Barber  B.  Conable,  Jr.,  warns  that  the  problem  may  persist  or 
increase  even  as  the  U.S.  and  the  Soviet  republics  attempt  to  begin 
reductions  in  military  spending.  Conable  predicts  that  the  resulting 
"excess  arms  stockpiles  and  underused  manufacturing  facilities"  will 
"create  new  incentives  for  producers  to  sell  and  for  potential 
customers  to  expand  their  purchases  of  arms  at  bargain  prices." 

In  addition  to  the  soaring  arms  trade  problem,  the  high  levels  of 
military  aid  have  led  to  neglect  of  development  needs.  The  foreign 
aid  appropriation  for  FY92  provides  $4.3  billion  in  development  aid 
and  $7.4  billion  for  security  aid,  which  includes  funds  for  military  aid 
and  the  Economic  Support  Fund  (ESF).  The  ESF  provides  assistance 
to  nations  either  through  cash  transfers,  or  financing  with  which  to 
import  U.S.  goods.  The  use  of  these  funds  is  largely  unmonitored, 
and  ESF  has  been  defined  as  essentially  "payoffs  to  ensure  that 
nations  remain  loyal"  (Congressional  Quarterly  12/7/91).  The 
foreign  aid  program  should  be  aimed  at  eliminating  poverty  and 
hunger  in  the  world's  poorest  nations,  not  at  arming  nations.  The 
foreign  aid  program  must  now  be  reformed  to  increase  self-suffi¬ 
ciency  and  to  reflect  humanitarian  goals. 
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THE  WAR'S  OVER— WHERE'S  THE  PARTY? 

This  nation  has  sacrificed  a  lot  to  pay  for  the  military 
machinery  it  believed  was  necessary  to  contain  commu¬ 
nism  and  prevent  a  Soviet  invasion  of  Western  Europe. 
That  war — the  Cold  War — is  over  now.  When  are  we 
going  to  move  into  a  time  of  post-war  recovery?  When 
will  all  the  sacrifices  weVe  made  for  this  Cold  War  be 
recognized  and  set  right? 

At  the  end  of  World  War  II,  this  nation  cut  military  spending  by 
90%*  in  a  period  of  three  years,  and  redirected  its  attention  to  the 
needs  of  the  people  at  home.  Industries  that  had  been  co-opted  into 
the  war  effort  were  retooled.  New  products  and  new  markets  were 
created.  Homes,  factories  and  office  buildings  were  built.  The 
nation  got  down  to  the  business  of  living. 

At  the  end  of  the  Vietnam  War,  military  spending  slowed  by  22% 
between  its  peak  year,  1969,  and  1972,  when  withdrawal  of  U.S. 
troops  was  well  underway.  By  1976,  when  U.S.  involvement  was 
ended,  military  spending  had  been  reduced  by  40%.  During  the 
'70s,  as  the  nation's  attention  turned  from  global  conquests  to  global 
markets,  the  scope  of  the  nation's  economy  grew. 

During  the  last  decade  of  the  Cold  War,  the  military  budget 
soared.  But  in  contrast  to  earlier  post-war  periods.  Congress 
reduced  the  Department  of  Defense  Appropriations  by  just  5%  in 
the  FY91  budget,  and  by  less  than  4%  for  FY92,  as  the  Cold  War 
came  to  a  rapid  close. 

The  nation  continues  to  make  war-time  sacrifices,  although  they 
are  rarely  acknowledged  as  such.  Even  without  an  enemy,  the 
Pentagon  demands  and  receives  the  lion's  share  of  the  federal 
budget  while  the  needs  of  states,  cities,  communities,  and  individu¬ 
als  in  the  U.S.  go  (literally)  begging. 

What's  needed  at  home?  Jobs.  In  the  depths  of  an  all-but- 
unacknowledged  and  stubbornly  persistent  recession,  the  American 
people  expect  their  leaders  to  find  ways  to  provide  jobs.  All  of  the 
tools  available  to  national  leaders  for  this  task,  however,  cost  money. 
Spending  more  money  than  the  government  now  spends  would  just 
add  to  the  federal  debt ...  a  situation  that  just  deepens  the  recession. 

The  problem  might  have  no  solution,  except  for  the  fact  that  the 
Cold  War  can  no  longer  claim  such  a  huge  portion  of  the  nation's 
resources.  The  money  saved  from  the  mission-less  Cold  War  budget 
must  be  redirected  to  the  needs  of  the  nation  at  home.  Without 
increasing  the  size  of  the  federal  budget,  national  leaders  can  re¬ 
route  our  pooled  resources  to  provide  jobs  at  home. 

There  are  many  ways  to  accomplish  this  goal.  Direct  spending  on 
civilian  programs  in  the  U.S.  is  one  of  the  most  efficient  tools. 
According  to  a  1991  report  by  Employment  Research  Associates, 


*  All  percentage  reduction  figures  are  based  on  "constant  dollars";  that 
is,  inflation  was  factored  out  before  the  comparisons  were  made. 


"Every  $1  billion  transferred  from  military  spending  to  civilian 
investment  creates  a  net  gain  of  6,800  jobs."** 

The  nation  has  also  had  to  defer  a  number  of  other  needs, 
including  quality  education,  an  effective  program  to  prevent  drug 
abuse,  universal  access  to  health  care,  adequate  care  for  children 
and  frail  elderly  people,  decent  housing  for  all  Americans  (a  goal 
articulated  way  back  in  1948).  In  the  coming  decades,  by  giving 
these  goals  the  attention,  talent,  money  and  national  will  that,  in  the 
past,  we  have  lavished  on  military  responses  to  global  problems,  we 
can  convert  these  visions  to  realities. 


Military  Dependency 

The  Cold  War  has  provided  a  lucrative  market  for  many 
U.S.  industries.  As  the  major  customer  for  expensive,  high- 
tech  weaponry,  and  massive  quantities  of  ordinary  goods,  the 
Pentagon  has  suppliers  in  every  state  in  the  Union.  When  the 
Pentagon  buys  less,  these  suppliers  lose  their  best — or  their 
only — customer.  To  an  unhealthy  degree,  the  U.S.  economy 
has  become  dependent  on  military  production  and  procure¬ 
ment. 

Ironically,  some  are  now  using  this  military  dependency  as 
an  argument  for  continuing  high  military  spending.  U.S. 
economic  history  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding,  some 
argue  that  rapid  reductions  in  military  spending  will  inevitably 
disrupt  industry  and  eliminate  jobs. 

Concern  for  jobs  and  the  U.S.  economy  should  be  encour¬ 
aged.  However,  continued  high  military  spending  is  not  the 
best  or  most  effective  way  to  serve  that  concern.  Releasing  our 
nation's  resources  from  useless  tasks,  and  investing  them  in 
tasks  that  repair  and  strengthen  our  nation  and  its  people, 
makes  good  common  sense. 

Through  the  Pentagon's  joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  the  nation  has 
exercised  its  ability,  over  the  past  several  decades,  to  plan  for 
war,  and  to  envision  the  role  of  the  U.S.  in  many  potential 
conflicts.  Planning  ahead  is  not  an  unfamiliar  activity  for  this 
nation — when  such  planning  serves  a  top  national  priority. 
Under  a  new  set  of  priorities,  featuring  investment  in  people 
and  in  the  protection  of  the  earth,  the  U.S.  would  be  capable 
of  a  different  kind  of  planning.  The  U.S.  could  plan  for  its  own 
economic  and  social  future,  and  envision  the  steps  it  would 
need  to  take  to  participate  usefully  in  any  number  of  global 
developments.  Our  dependency  on  military  spending  need 
not  condemn  us  to  a  lifelong  addiction. 


**  Marion  Anderson,  Creg  Bischak,  Michael  Oden,  Converting  the 
American  Economy,  Employment  Research  Associates,  1991 . 
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A  QUESTION  OF  SAFETY 

It’s  difficult  to  feel  safe  anywhere  any  more.  Are  there 
any  answers  to  the  increasing  level  of  violence  we  see — 
in  homes,  on  the  streets,  in  schools? 

Many  politicians  prescribe  a  standard  solution:  longer  sentences, 
more  sentences,  mandatory  sentences,  shorter  trials,  fewer  rights  for 
arrested  persons,  more  police,  more  equipment  for  police,  more 
jails. 

But  politicians  have  been  offering  and  delivering  on  this  promise 
for  decades — and  the  nation  is  still  hungry  for  an  answer.  This  nation 
already  imprisons  a  higher  percentage  of  its  people  than  any  other 
industrialized  country  in  the  world — except  South  Africa.  Our 
sentences  are  among  the  longest  and  harshest.  We  are  among  the 
few  nations  that  still  use  the  death  penalty.  We  have  more  p>olice  per 
capita,  and  our  police  are  better  armed  and  equipped  than  those  in 
most  other  nations.  We  are  experts  at  violence.  But  violence  is  not 
the  answer. 

The  difficult  answer — the  one  that's  hard  to  sell  to  a  fearful 
population — is  that  genuine  solutions  will  take  time  and  work.  One 
of  the  largest  contributors  to  the  recent  explosion  of  violence  in 
some  of  our  major  cities  is  the  drug  trade  and  associated  gang 
rivalries.  The  federal  government — and  most  state  governments — 
have  concentrated  resources  and  effort  on  stopping  the  supply  of 
drugs.  Resources  for  programs  that  would  tend  to  stop  the  demand 
for  drugs — such  as  drug  abuse  prevention  and  treatment  pro¬ 
grams — receive  relatively  little  support.  As  long  as  there  is  demand, 
the  various  suppliers  will  compete — violently — for  the  privilege  (and 
profit)  of  meeting  it. 

Another  large  contributor  to  violence  in  the  streets — and  in 
homes — is  the  prevalence  of  guns  of  all  sorts.  Guns  have  helped  to 
escalate  muggings  to  murders,  gang  fights  to  gang  wars,  and  random 
anger  to  random  killings.  So  far.  Congress  has  been  unable  to  pass 
significant  gun  control  legislation  over  the  resistance  of  the  pro-gun 
lobby. 

The  larger  problem  is  one  of  exclusion.  A  society  that  is  closed 
to  the  full  participation  of  some  of  its  members  must  expect  to  be 
seen  as  the  enemy  of  those  it  excludes.  Statistics  tell  a  story  well 
known  on  the  streets.  One  out  of  every  five  children  grows  up  poor. 
One  in  two  black  children  grows  up  poor.  One  in  four  young  black 
men  (age  20  to  29)  is  in  some  way  under  the  "thumb"  of  the  criminal 
justice  process  right  now.  At  the  end  of  the  booming  '80s,  the 
median  income  of  African  American  families  was  only  56%  of  the 
income  of  white  families.  During  that  same  decade  the  income  of 
the  wealthiest  1%  increased  dramatically,  while  the  poorest  got 
poorer. 

Low  income  communities  struggle  with  serious  health  and 
environmental  hazards,  hampered  by  the  fact  that  fewer  private 
resources  and  public  services  are  available  in  their  neighborhoods 
than  in  other  parts  of  town.  Exclusion  is  a  tangible  fact  for  many  who, 
by  right,  are  part  of  society. 

Finally,  U.S.  society  teaches  in  a  very  forthright  way  that  violence 
is  the  ultimate  solution  to  problems.  The  nation  secures  access  to 


"its"  oil  resources  and  garners  respect  for  itself  by  bombing  a  much 
smaller  nation  "into  the  dark  ages."  Nationwide,  police  secure 
compliance  by  implicit  and  explicit  threats  of  death.  In  most  states, 
the  ultimate  response  to  whatever  that  state  deems  to  be  the  most 
serious  crimes  is  the  death  penalty. 

The  message  is  clear  and  consistent:  to  show  strength,  to 
maintain  one's  territory,  to  command  respect,  and  ultimately,  to 
punish  serious  transgressions,  violence  is  the  answer.  Why  should 
we  expect  safety  in  the  midst  of  a  nation  trained  on  this  message? 


TAKE  THE  FIRST  RIGHT  . . . 

Tm  worried  about  our  Bill  of  Rights.  The  Supreme 
Court  seems  to  be  able  to  slice  away  at  it,  and  Congress 
takes  little  notice.  Not  long  ago,  the  Supreme  Court 
essentially  wiped  out  the  guarantee  of  free  exercise  of 
religion.  There  are  proposals  in  each  house  of  Congress 
to  reverse  this  action.  But  why  hasn’t  Congress  moved 
rapidly  to  Insist  on  our  right  to  practice  our  various 
religions? 

In  1990,  the  Supreme  Court  ruled  in  Smith  v.  Oregon  that 
religiously  neutral  laws  could  and  should  be  enforced  universally, 
even  if  they  interfered  with  individual  free  exercise  of  religion.  Until 
that  case  was  handed  down,  courts  used  to  require  governments  to 
demonstrate  the  importance  or  necessity  of  the  interest  they  were 
protecting  by  certain  laws  or  actions,  whenever  these  laws  or  actions 
interfered  with  religious  practices.  No  more,  the  Supreme  Court 
said.  "We  cannot  afford  the  luxury"  of  considering  each  interfer¬ 
ence  with  religion  on  a  case-by-case  basis,  justice  Scalia  wrote  for 
the  Court. 

Later  that  same  year.  Representative  Solarz  NY  offered  legislation 
to  restore  the  "balancing  test"  that  had  been  used  for  decades  in  free 
exercise  of  religion  cases.  The  bill  now  has  more  than  100  co¬ 
sponsors,  and  could  be  brought  up  for  a  vote  at  any  time.  But  the 
lack  of  urgency  surrounding  the  bill  is  disturbing.  The  Bill  of  Rights 
protections  of  individual  freedoms  are  all  but  lost  if  they  themselves 
are  not  protected  by  the  vigilance  of  cautious  citizens. 
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^  CREATING  A  SPACE  FOR  DIGNITY 

I’d  like  to  think  that  this  country  is  one  that  values 
families.  Yet  I  see  some  families  having  a  lot  more 
trouble  than  others.  It  seems  as  though  our  government 
I  is  not  offering  the  practical  kind  of  help  that  could  make 
a  difference  to  families.  What  should  our  national 

I 

i  leaders  be  doing  to  help  the  families  that  make  up  our 
country  in  the  1990s? 

i 

[  Families  of  the  1 990s  live  in  a  world  that  is  nothing  like  the  world 

that  nurtured  the  last  generation  of  children.  Our  use  of  technology 
;  hasenhanced,  lengthened,  and  enriched  our  lives.  At  the  same  time 
i  it  has  stretched  our  natural  and  spiritual  resources  almost  to  the 
breaking  point.  Rolesofwomen,  men,  children,  and  elderly  people 
I  have  turned  several  times  on  an  axis  of  welcome  and  unwelcome 
change.  Our  material  and  spatial  expectations  are  grander;  the  hold 
of  values  and  cultural  expectations  somewhat  more  tenuous.  Our 
foundations  have  shifted  in  character  and  location.  We  cannot 
rebuild  the  world  of  the  '50s  in  this  new  place. 

We  yearn  for  stability  in  this  sea  of  change.  What  can  or  should 
our  national  leaders  be  doing  to  promote  stability,  and  to  enable  us 
to  build  toward  our  future? 

Families  can  be  a  cornerstone  of  stability.  But  in  the  1990s, 
families  live  in  a  new  context.  Families — now — are  the  stable  and 
supportive  relationships  we  are  able  to  build  for  ourselves  and  our 
children.  National  policies  can  create  time,  space,  and  resources  for 
the  building  of  families.  Through  policies  like  the  Family  Medical 
Leave  Act,  the  federal  government  can  assert  its  authority  over 
commerce  to  declare  that  caring  for  a  family  member  in  a  time  of 
medical  necessity  is  in  the  national  interest.  Through  policies  and 
programs  that  promote  the  availability  of  decent  housing,  the  federal 
government  can  create  space  for  families  to  develop.  Through 
policies  that  create  jobs,  the  federal  government  can  help  to  assure 
that  families  will  have  adequate  resources  to  live  in  health  and 
dignity.  Policies  and  programs  that  assist  children  and  families  in 
poverty  can  relieve  the  desperation  that  can  tear  families  apart. 

This  country  has  also  been  challenged  to  join  the  rest  of  the  world 
in  beginning  to  value  unpaid  work  done  in  the  home.  Recognizing 
and  counting  the  monetary  value  of  work  contributed — mostly  by 
women — in  the  home  will  give  this  nation  a  clearer  picture  of  the 
resources  it  invests  in  the  care  of  its  children  and  frail  elderly  people, 
and  in  the  nurture  of  its  neighborhoods  and  communities. 

These  and  similar  policies  can  create  and  protect  a  space  for 
dignity  and  stability.  This  space  must  be  made  available  to  all  who 
are  part  of  this  society.  A  booming  economy  is  of  no  assistance  to 
families  that  are  excluded  from  opportunities  due  to  their  race  or 
due  to  the  gender  of  their  wage-earner.  Plentiful  housing  is  of  little 
use  to  families  that  are  excluded  from  certain  neighborhoods, 
certain  buildings,  or  certain  types  of  financing.  Civil  rights  laws,  as 
one  tool  in  the  nation's  continuing  confrontation  with  racism, 
sexism,  and  other  limitations,  must  be  an  integral  part  of  national 
policies  to  help  families. 


TAXING  QUESTIONS 

The  tax  laws  have  changed  a  lot  over  the  last  10  or  12 
years.  The  federal  government  has  lost  quite  a  bit  of 
income  by  lowering  the  tax  rates  of  some  of  the  richest 
people  in  the  country.  Why  doesn’t  the  Congress  vote  to 
recover  some  of  that  revenue  by  requiring  the  richest 
households  to  pay  their  fair  share? 

In  1 981 ,  the  President  proposed  and  Congress  approved  massive 
tax  breaks  for  wealthy  individuals  and  corporations.  David  Stock- 
man,  the  head  of  President  Reagan's  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget,  predicted  at  the  time  that  the  federal  government  would 
lose  more  than  a  trillion  dollars  over  the  next  five  years,  because  of 
that  one  "tax  reform  act."  FHe  was  right;  the  revenue  loss  (compared 
to  the  revenue  that  would  have  been  collected  under  previous  laws) 
amounted  to  $1.2  trillion  by  1985. 

Some  of  the  most  flagrant  excesses  of  the  1981  tax  act  were 
cleaned  up  in  1982.  But  in  1986,  another  tax  reform  act  again 
lowered  the  top  rate  for  the  wealthiest  taxpayers,  while  requiring 
that  all  income — from  sales  of  assets  (capital  gains)  as  well  as  from 
labor — be  subject  to  the  same  tax  rates.  The  1986  tax  act  also 
increased  assistance  for  the  lowest-income  group. 

Since  1986,  President  Bush  and  others  have  sought  to  retain  the 
lower  tax  rate  achieved  in  the  1986  tax  act,  and  at  the  same  time 
seek  a  preferential  tax  rate  for  capital  gains.  Other  proposals  favored 
by  some  in  Congress  include  raising  the  top  limit  on  retirement 
accounts,  so  that  wealthier  people  can  be  encouraged  to  set  more 
aside  for  their  retirement. 

There  are  no  active  proposals  to  re-capture  the  income  that  was 
lost  in  the  1981  tax  giveaway.  However,  each  year  the  Congres¬ 
sional  Budget  Office  provides  Congress  with  estimates  of  the  reve¬ 
nue  that  could  be  realized  by  various  tax  changes.  For  example, 
raising  the  tax  rate  to  38%  for  the  top  bracket  (households  with 
incomes  above  $500,000)  would  garner  about  $1 5  billion  per  year. 
Raising  the  top  corporate  tax  rate  to  38%  would  gain  another  one 
or  two  billion  a  year.  Limiting  the  mortgage  interest  deduction  to 
$20,000  per  joint  return  (adequate  to  fully  subsidize  the  home 
purchases  of  98%  of  all  households)  would  release  about  $1 .6  billion 
a  year. 


It's  hard  to  imagine,  but  true  . . . 

. .  that  in  making  a  gift  to  the  FCNL  Education  Fund  you  may 
be  able  to  increase  and  guarantee  your  investment  income,  and 
save  taxes.  This  works  best  for  those  who  own  appreciated 
stock  and  who  are  approaching  or  are  past  retirement  age.  In¬ 
triguing?  Write  or  call  for  document  D-1 01  with  an  example  of 
how  a  charitable  gift  annuity  can  work  for  you,  and  for  the 
FCNL. 

Your  gifts  make  our  Quaker  work  and  witness  possible. 
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WHO'S  LEFT  HOLDING  THE  BAG? 

1  notice  that  Congress  keeps  authorizing  more  Sav¬ 
ings  and  Loan  bailouts.  Is  there  any  end  in  sight?  I  never 
had  huge  investments  in  these  institutions.  Am  1  going 
to  have  to  pay  for  the  bailouts? 

Three  years  ago,  Congress  created  the  Resolution  Trust  Corpora¬ 
tion  (RTC)  to  "bail  out"  failed  Savings  and  Loans,  and  to  pay  off  their 
insured  depositors.  Congress  allocated  $80  billion  for  the  purpose. 
Last  year,  the  RTC  sought  $80  billion  more. 

These  funds  are  not  included  in  the  budget;  they  are  borrowed 
— huge  lump-sum  additions  to  the  national  debt.  The  taxpayers  pay 
for  the  bailouts  now  by  way  of  interest  payments.  Total  interest 
payments  on  the  national  debt  account  for  more  than  1/4  of  each 
income  tax  dollar.  The  principal  cost  is  being  handed  on  to 
succeeding  generations. 

Who  is  not  paying  for  the  bailouts?  The  get-rich-quick  investors 
of  the  '80s  who  chased  higher  interest  rates  from  institution  to 
institution,  fueling  the  demise  of  these  once-stable  bastions.  Who 
else  isn't  paying?  The  administration  and  the  Congress  that  author¬ 
ized  the  de-regulation  of  the  industry. 


HEALTH  CARE  REFORM: 
PRESCRIPTION  FOR  CHANGE 


Everybody  knows  we  need  better  ways  to  provide 
health  care.  But  it’s  complicated.  What  specific  steps 
should  be  taken?  What  should  be  the  potential  role  of  the 
federal  government  as  an  administrator,  as  an  insurer, 
and  as  a  health  care  provider?  How  can  we  be  sure  that 
a  future  system  will  address  issues  like  preventive 
medicine  and  long  term  care  as  well  as  treating  immedi¬ 
ate  illness?  How  should  this  society  provide  health  care 
for  those  unable  to  provide  for  themselves? 

Over  30  million  Americans  are  currently  without  health  insur¬ 
ance  or  do  not  have  insurance  that  meets  their  needs.  Skyrocketing 
medical  costs  and  shrinking  insurance  coverage  mean  that  many 
people  find  the  potential  cost  of  treating  a  serious  illness  or  accident 
beyond  their  reach.  Those  with  chronic  illnesses  or  disabilities  see 
their  coverage  withdrawn,  or  worse,  they  are  unable  to  find  cover¬ 
age  in  the  first  place,  and  must  pay  for  necessary  treatment  and 
expenses  out  of  their  own  pocket. 


Those  who  disapprove  of  transferring  more  of  the  responsibility 
for  health  care  to  the  federal  government  say  that  any  program  with 
limited  resources  on  a  nationwide  scale  will  lead  to  health  care 
rationing.  If  our  national  system  is  limited  by  the  number  of  doctors 
or  the  type  of  equipment  available,  they  foresee  agonizing  choices 
in  the  years  ahead  as  the  result  of  a  universal  Insurance  policy. 

The  Bush  administration,  led  by  Secretary  of  Health  and  Human 
Services  Louis  Sullivan,  strongly  prefers  to  encourage  reform  in  the 
private  sector  through  tax  credits  and  malpractice  insurance  reform. 
Secretary  Sullivan  has  said  that  measures  which  President  Bush  plans 
to  introduce  in  his  State  of  the  Union  message  at  the  end  of  January, 
presumably  based  on  these  ideas,  will  cover  every  American. 
Alternatives  suggested  by  others  include  expansion  of  existing 
programs  and  health  care  debit  accounts,  which  would  give  Ameri¬ 
cans  cash  allocations  to  meet  their  health  care  needs,  encouraging 
them  to  limit  their  expenses  in  order  to  save  money. 

The  present  situation,  with  so  many  Americans  in  need  and 
current  programs  like  Medicare  and  Medicaid  more  overwhelmed 
every  day,  suggests  that  there  is  already  de  facto  health  care  rationing 
in  effect.  Those  who  can  afford  comprehensive  private  coverage  for 
themselves  and  their  families  also  receive  peace  of  mind.  Peace  of 
mind  for  the  rest  of  the  American  public  will  come  when  we  find  a 
solution  which  provides  an  ounce  of  prevention  as  well  as  a  pound 
of  cure  without  costing  an  arm  and  a  leg.  The  next  Congress  is  likely 
to  be  the  one  which  lays  the  foundation  of  any  future  national  health 
care  program. 


CAMPAIGN  FINANCE  REFORM: 
EXPOSING  THE  SILENT  VOTE 

What  can  be  done  to  stop  the  ’’alms  race”  of  soliciting 
and  spending  in  congressional  elections?  Should  elec¬ 
tion  campaigns  be  partly  financed  by  the  public?  If  that 
is  an  acceptable  practice  for  presidential  campaigns, 
should  it  be  allowed  for  congressional  ones? 

Americans  are  consistently  disappointed—and  sometimes 
shocked-to  learn  the  extent  to  which  money  can  transform  elec¬ 
tions  from  a  forum  for  ideas  into  something  resembling  a  business 
transaction.  Large  campaign  contributions  can  be  the  "silent  vote" 
of  special  interests;  they  can  wield  enormous  power  in  the  legislative 
process  when  money  is  such  an  important  tool  for  success. 

Both  houses  of  Congress  have  passed  legislation  which  would  not 
only  limit  the  amount  of  money  PACs  could  contribute  to  federal 
campaigns,  but  also  limit  the  overall  amount  of  money  which 
candidates  could  spend  as  well.  As  a  replacement  for  PAC  dollars, 
legislators  sought  to  earmark  public  money  from  the  Treasury  as 
matching  funds  for  campaign  contributions.  If  passed,  effective 
campaign  finance  reform  would  go  a  long  way  toward  lessening  the 
influence  of  PACs,  and  opening  the  electoral  process  to  new 
candidates.  President  Bush  has  promised  to  veto  campaign  finance 
reform  legislation  which  contains  any  form  of  public  financing, 
although  he  is  guaranteed  public  money  as  a  presidential  candidate. 
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HOLDING  UP  OUR  END  OF  THE  PACT 

Our  country  sets  a  high  value  on  negotiating  and 
honoring  international  treaties.  However,  the  Cl.S.  has 
a  disturbing  track  record  when  it  comes  to  treaties  made 
between  the  federal  government  and  Indian  tribes.  Tribes 
have  had  to  take  claims  to  the  courts  and  to  Congress 
because  the  federal  government  has  unilaterally  violated 
and  abrogated  treaties.  Shouldn’t  these  Cl.S.  treaties  be 
honored,  both  in  letter  and  Intent?  What  can  be  done  to 
ensure  that  they  will? 

In  its  early  history  the  United  States  signed  numerous  treaties 
with  the  indigenous  populations  of  this  country,  in  which  Indian 
tribes  granted  some  rights  to  the  U.S.  A  treaty  is  defined  as  an  agree¬ 
ment  between  two  sovereign  nations,  and  is  recognized  by  interna¬ 
tional  law  as  binding  and  legal.  In  addition,  the  U.S.  has  a  trust 
responsibility  that  grows  out  of  some  the  early  treaties  to  uphold  its 
"legal  and  moral  duty  to  assist  Indians  in  the  protection  of  their 
property  and  rights." 

The  primary  motivation  of  the  U.S.  in  treaty-making  was  a  desire 
for  land,  peace,  and  trade  in  order  that  the  new  nation  might  grow 
and  prosper.  As  the  country  grew  in  population  and  strength, 
federal  policy  shifted.  After  1 871 ,  the  U.S.  no  longer  recognized  the 
sovereignty  of  Indian  nations  and  ceased  to  negotiate  treaties, 
although  for  a  period  it  did  negotiate  agreements  which  are  as 
binding  as  treaties. 

Each  branch  of  the  government  is  responsible  for  carrying  out  the 
provisions  of  treaties  and  agreements,  and  is  therefore  responsible 


WHERE  WILL  WE  FIND  THE  ENERGY? 

I'm  concerned  about  our  nation's  heavy  dependence 
on  imported  oil  (about  half  the  oil  we  use  is  imported). 
I’m  also  worried  about  acid  rain  and  other  pollution  from 
burning  coal,  and  about  the  problems  of  safety  and 
nuclear  waste  associated  with  nuclear  power.  I  know 
that  Congress  has  been  trying  to  legislate  a  national 
energy  policy.  How  should  such  legislation  deal  with 
these  problems? 

To  be  acceptable,  national  energy  legislation  should  move  us  in 
the  direction  of  using  much  less  fossil  fuel  (coal,  oil,  and  natural  gas). 
Among  other  reasons,  the  burning  of  fossil  fuels  increases  the 
emissions  of  carbon  dioxide  into  the  atmosphere  and  may  thus 
contribute  to  global  warming.  Major  reductions  in  the  use  of  fossil 
fuels  can  be  accomplished  by  energy  conservation;  improved 
energy  efficiency  of  vehicles,  equipment,  and  appliances;  and 
development  of  renewable  energy  sources,  such  as  solar,  wind, 
alcohol,  hydrogen,  and  geothermal.  The  most  effective  of  all  likely 
improvements  in  energy  efficiency  would  be  increased  vehicle 
gasoline  mileage;  a  40%  to  45%  improvement  within  ten  or  twelve 
years  is  a  reasonable  goal. 


when  they  are  violated  or  abrogated.  There  are  currently  many 
outstanding  claims  before  Congress  and  the  courts  as  a  result  of 
treaty  abrogations.  These  include  disputes  over  land  and  land  use, 
fishing  and  hunting  rights,  water  rights,  and  questions  of  jurisdiction. 
A  report  by  the  Institute  for  the  Development  of  Indian  Law  found 
that  treaties  are  abrogated  in  many  ways:  Congress  does  not  always 
appropriate  sufficient  funds  to  carry  out  treaty  provisions;  various 
federal  policies,  such  as  the  "termination  policy,"  have  allowed 
Congress  and  federal  agencies  to  completely  disregard  treaty  provi¬ 
sions;  and  Congress  has  assumed  in  some  cases  that  all  rights  were 
signed  away  to  the  U.S. 

Those  who  oppose  honoring  treaty  provisions  argue  that  treaties 
are  antiquated,  unconstitutional,  and  invalid.  They  also  argue  that 
treaties  grant  Indians  special  rights  that  the  average  citizen  does  not 
have.  The  relationship  between  the  U.S.  and  the  Indian  nations  is 
unique  but  is  not  groundless.  The  U.S.  Constitution  states  that  “all 
treaties  made,  or  which  shall  be  made,  under  the  authority  of  the 
United  States,  shall  be  the  supreme  law'  of  the  land."  Age  has  not 
invalidated  treaties  any  more  than  age  has  invalidated  the  Constitu¬ 
tion.  The  U.S.  Supreme  Court  has  generally  upheld  the  validity  of 
Indian  treaties  and  has  often  decided  ambiguities  in  favor  of  the 
Indian  tribes,  by  applying  the  maxim  of  international  law  that  a 
"treaty  should  be  interpreted  as  the  parties  understood  it,  at  the  time 
it  was  negotiated  and  signed."  The  courts  have  also  recognized  that 
there  are  vast  differences,  in  many  cases,  between  what  was  said  and 
what  was  actually  written  down. 

In  exchange  for  peaceful  relations  with  the  U.S.  government, 
Indian  nations  signed  treaties,  giving  up  vast  tracts  of  land  which 
were  integral  to  their  way  of  life.  We  cannot  continue  to  violate 
treaties  and  deny  Indian  tribes  the  rights  which  they  protect. 


There  are  two  fundamentally  divergent  views,  both  in  Congress 
and  in  the  wider  society.  On  the  one  hand  are  those  who  seek  ways 
to  increase  the  supply  of  the  fuels  that  are  already  in  use  and  that  are 
sold  by  our  major  current  energy  producers:  more  oil  for  transpor¬ 
tation,  more  coal  and  additional  nuclear  power  plants  for  genera¬ 
tion  of  electricity.  These  protagonists  often  invoke  the  theme  of 
national  security  in  the  debate:  to  protect  the  U.S.,  they  claim,  we 
must  either  develop  more  sites  on  U.S.  territory  for  the  extraction  of 
fossil  fuels,  or  secure  U.S.  access  to  fossil  energy  sources  in  other 
countries.  Gaining  and  maintaining  such  access  may  involve  heavy- 
handed  diplomatic  deals  or  military  measures. 

A  different  view  is  offered  by  those  who  are  trying  to  find  ways 
to  use  less  energy  in  the  first  place,  and  to  develop  alternative, 
renewable  sources  for  the  energy  we  must  have.  No  energy  source 
is  without  effect  on  the  environment,  but  the  second  approach 
would  be  far  less  environmentally  damaging  than  the  first.  It  could 
also  reduce  the  pressures  on  the  U.S.  to  participate  aggressively  in 
the  international  competition  for  oil. 

These  divergent  approaches  were  reflected  in  last  year's  Senate 
debates  over  the  Johnston-Wallop  energy  bill,  and  are  likely  to  be 
taken  up  again  this  year.  Election-year  contacts  with  candidates 
offer  voters  a  good  opportunity  to  call  for  a  national  energy  policy 
which  is  sustainable,  affordable,  and  much  less  polluting  than  the 
existing  one. 
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HEY,  BUDDY,  CAN  YOU  SPARE  A  DIME? 

We’ve  been  struggling  to  meet  our  state  budget  these 
last  few  years.  Our  local  government  has  even  had  to 
shut  down  some  services.  This  seems  to  be  related 
somehow  to  the  federal  government's  spending  choices. 
How  can  the  federal  government  help  out  the  states  and 
local  governments? 

The  federal  government  has  a  complicated  web  of  financial 
arrangements  with  the  states  and  sometimes  directly  with  county, 
city,  and  other  local  governments.  Some  federally-sponsored  social 
programs  are  fully  financed  by  federal  funds.  Food  stamps,  supple¬ 
mental  security  income.  Medicare,  and  Social  Security  are  all  paid 
for  by  federal  taxes  or  payroll  contributions.  Many  public  works  and 
transportation  projects  are  also  fully  funded  by  the  federal  govern¬ 
ment. 

Another  arrangement  is  the  "block  grant."  Beginning  in  the  early 
'80s,  the  combined  funding  of  several  related  social  programs  was 
paid  to  the  states  in  a  lump  sum  (less  a  percentage  reduction  to 
reflect  the  lower  cost  of  more  efficient  administration). 

Most  often,  federal  funds  supplement  what  states  can  do  in  the 
areas  of  education,  welfare,  and  health  care.  Medicaid  and  Family 
Support  Assistance  are  two  programs  that  are  supported  by  both 
state  and  federal  funds. 

Federal  funding  cuts  have  contributed  to  state  and  local  budget 
crises.  Overall,  federal  spending  for  social  and  other  domestic 
programs  has  been  cut  way  back  since  1980:  a  40%  reduction  in 
education  and  training  funds,  a  21%  drop  in  unemployment  assis¬ 
tance  and  welfare,  a  32%  cut  in  roads  and  transportation,  and  a  42% 
drop  in  general  government  spending. 


These  cuts  affect  states  in  at  least  three  ways: 

1)  Some  of  this  reduced  spending  is  for  programs  that  were  jointly 
sponsored  with  states.  To  maintain  the  program,  the  state  has  to 
contribute  more. 

2)  Some  of  these  cuts  mean  that  more  people  needing  services  will 
look  to  state  and  local  governments. 

3)  Some  of  these  cuts,  such  as  those  in  education,  public  works,  and 
transportation,  may  mean  that  a  state  cannot  compete  effectively  for 
economic  activity  that  would  help  to  support  its  tax  base. 

But  spending  cuts  haven't  been  the  only  problem.  The  federal 
government  has  also  imposed  more  requirements  on  state  and  local 
governments.  During  a  period  when  food  stamp  eligibility  rules 
were  changing  every  year,  Congress  voted  to  assess  hefty  fines  on 
states  with  high  error-rates.  Environmental  regulations  have  affected 
local  governments,  in  particular,  and  no  funds  have  been  made, 
available  to  meet  new  requirements. 

In  the  early  '70s,  President  Nixon  promoted  a  program  called 
"revenue  sharing."  In  this  arrangement,  the  federal  government 
used  its  broad  taxing  authority  to  obtain  money  to  be  shared  directly 
with  local  governments.  That  program  ended  in  1986,  as  Congress 
began  to  worry  more  about  the  federal  deficit. 

Representative  Conyers  Ml  is  proposing  the  "Local  Partnership 
Act"  (H.R.  3601),  a  reinstatement  of  the  revenue  sharing  program, 
to  help  local  governments  out  of  the  current  crisis,  and  to  help  the 
nation's  economy  out  of  the  recession.  This  proposal,  coupled  with 
a  renewed  commitment  to  the  social  and  structural  mending  that 
this  country  needs  to  undertake,  could  significantly  improve  the 
state-of-the-states. 
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THE  FRIENDS  COMMITTEE  ON  NATIONAL  LEGISLA¬ 
TION  irKludes  Frierxls  appointed  by  26  Frierrds  Yearly 
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itself  arKl  for  like-minri^  Frierxls. 
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